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ABSTRACT 

A 38-member Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
advisory committee was commissioned by the U.S. Department of Labor 
to review the country's employment and training policy, especially as 
focused in the JTPA, and to make recommendations for improvement. The 
committee found that two interdependent problems face the United 
States: a widening gap between the skills of the work force and the 
changing requirements of the economy and an opportunity to offer 
gainful employment to all citizens, specially those who formerly 
were marginally employed or on welfare. It also found that JTPA has 
strengths that should be retained, such as the public-private 
partnership, the pivotal role of the states in JTPA management, and a 
local system accountable co the public. However, it also found areas 
in which the JTPA could be strengthened and proposed 28 
recommendations to that end. Of these, seven major proposals were 
advanced, concerning (1) targeting programs more directly on 
disadvantaged persons with serious skills deficiencies; (2) 
individualizing services; (3) consolidating youth services and 
increasing funding; (4) redesigning outcome measures to reflect the 
goal of long-term economic self-sufficiency for participants; (5) 
relaxing program constraints to increase the responsiveness of the 
system, especially to clients with serious employment barriers; (6) 
improving staff training; and (7) creating public-private 
partnerships between JTPA and other resource programs. (KC) 
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PREFACE 



Injuh 1*188. the job iiuimnu 
eommuniu was gi\en a unique 
opportunit) b> the Seeretan 
of Labor. We were asked to ac- 
tively participate in assessing our 
!i\e \ears of experience with ihe 
Job Raining Partnership Act. and 
to contribute to the formula lion of 
job training policy for the 1990s. 
Specific issues were raised in a 
II lute Paper disseminated b\ the 
Department, which was widch 
discussed in seminars throughout 
the country and in se\en months 
of deliberation b\ a 38-member 
J TPA Ad\isor\ Committee ap- 
pointed In the Secret an. ♦ 



Two thousand pages (40 pounds) 
of comments, suggestions and 
recommendations were sent to the 
Advisory Committee by a cross- 
section of citizens ranging from 
corporate executives, youth 
counselors and school super- 
intendents, to state and local 
elected officials. As one Advisory 
Committee member quipped, 
"The Department of Labor threw 7 
a party, and everyone came!"t 
We were both surprised and 
energized by this unexpected 
groundswell of interest in the na- 
tion's training policies. It 
demonstrates that there is a grow- 
ing national constituency for in- 
vesting in the development of the 
American workforce. A consensus 
is building in response to a series 
of interlocking social and 
economic problems that are 
becoming obvious to all: 



The nature ol jobs and job re- 
quirements is changing ir- 
reversibly, while the demo- 
graphic* of the present and 
potential workforce are also 
changing. 

There is z dearth of qualified 
workers, but there is also a 
growing mismatch between 
jobs and potential workers. 

The major symptoms of this 
mismatch are evidenced by 
massive functional illiteracy 
(approximately 25 million), 
long-term dependency 
(approximately 3 million 
working age individuals), and 
failure to complete high school 
(almost a million youth a 
year). 

Resources are restricted in all 
human development systems, 
and no one system can be 
effective operating alone. 
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Reflecting on this complex of 
issues, we conclude that the goals 
of the nation's employment and 
training system should be both 
human development and self- 
sufficiency for the individual and 
the family, and increased produc- 
tivity for the American 
workforce. ❖ 

Our work to dat^ is reflected in 
this report. Building on the 
varied responses to tne White 
Paper, we were encouraged to en- 
vision a coherent and integrated 
learning sysiem responsive to the 
needs of the decade ahead. We 
describe the context in which we 
developed our recommendations 
for JTPA that form the founda- 
tion of that vision. They flow 
largely from in-depth discussions 
by four working sub-groups of 
the Advisoiy Committee, which 
were chaired by members Ann 
Abel, Gary Walker, Charles 
Tetro and Carl W. Struever. ♦ 



Our suggestions do not represent 
unanimity on every issue, nor do 
we expect readers — including the 
Department of Labor — to agree 
on every point. The Committee 
did reach consensus, howevei, on 
major principles, which led us to 
recommend steering the JTPA 
system more prescriptively as to 
clients and outcomes, while at the 
same time providing localities 
with a wider range of tools in 
defining and delivering services. 
We believe that employers will 
support a training system that 
recognizes the zezd to add 
workers to the labor force and 
one that produces added value 
to those workers by virtue of 
quality education and training. 
We hope that taken in the con- 
text of a changing national and 
global economy, our exploration 
of the issues will enrich and 
elevate the national discussion 
that must ensue. ♦ 



As we look back or oui delibera- 
tions to date and look forward to 
completion of our work, each one 
of us has developed a new respect 
for the complexities of public 
policy formation. It is a privilege 
to be a part of this unique pro- 
cess. As chair, it is my special 
good fortune to be associated 
with this conscientious and com- 
mitted group of pMblic spirited 
citizens, drawn from business, 
labor, education, community- 
based organizations, public in- 
terest groups, and the employ- 
ment and training system, who 
work with an intensity and zeal 
unmatched in my 25 years of ex- 
perience in the field. We are sup- 
ported by an equally talented and 
committed group of staff from the 
Department of Labor. Each per- 
son has my gratitude and respect. 
Each one deserves the thanks of 
the country. ♦ 



Marion Pines, Chair 
JTPA Advisory Committee 



INTRODUCTION 
AND EXECUTIVE 
SUMMARY 



AMERICA STANDS AT A 
CROSS-ROADS 
As we entei the last decade 
of the 2<Hh centun. competi- 
tive pressures are inlcnsifx in<> and. 
fur i he tirsi time siiue World War 
IK our economic preeminence is in 
question. We lace die i»rhn prospect 
that our heritage of e\d -rising 
living standaids ina\ no longer he 
d certain le«ac\ that can be passed 
on to our children and grand- 
children. Thai prosper inc ludes a 
clear possibility that some gioups 
max he permanent!} prevented 
from leading productive lives. 



We h?\x* faced other ciises — in 
peace u nd in war — throughout 
our history. In each instance, \e 
key to our success has been the 
quality, flexibility and creativity 
of our people. Once again, our 
human resources— the workforce 
ul" America — must see us through 
the difficult period ahead. 
However, our labor force and our 
decisions about human resource 
investments will be put to sterner 
tests than we have experienced in 
recent decades. ♦ 
To remain competitive, 
employers will require a 
workforce with high levels of 
basic literacy and skills and an 
ability to meet the rapidly shifting 
demands of an increasingly 
technical workplace. At the same 
time, there is mounting evidence 
that a high proportion of poten- 
tial job entrants — and workers 
already in the labor force — are ill- 
equipped to staff our offices, 
hospitals, laboratories and 
technical facilities. This mismatch 
is likely to increase at the same 



tune that the number of new 
workers actually diminishes 
through the Year 2000, While 
these trends pose a serious threat 
to continued economic growth 
and prosperity, they also offer an 
unprecedented opportunity to 
provide employment to all those 
Americans who, in the past, have 
remained at the margin of our 
society. ♦ 

We must decide as a nation 
whether or not we are prepared 
to respond to these two in- 
terdependent problems — a widen- 
ing gap between the skills of the 
workforce and the changing re- 
quirements of our economy — and, 
at the same time, seize the oppor- 
tunity to offer gainful employ- 
ment to all our citizens. <► 
We believe that the answer must 
be strongly in the affirmative. ♦ 
In accepting the charge of the 
Secretary of Labor to assess the 
past and help chart the future of 
the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA), it became quickly ap- 
parent to as that our mandate 
must be viewed in the broader 
context of our nation's future 
overall human resource policy. ♦ 
JTPA is the central instrument ot 
public policy designed to equip 
our economically disadvantaged 
older youth and adults with the 
skills needed for successful entry 
into the job market and to enable 
dislocated workers to become 
reintegrated into the economic 
mainstream. However, a host of 
other government programs — 



vocational education, the new 
JOBS program for welfare reci- 
pients, vocational rehabilitation 
and the public Employment Serv- 
ice to name a few — also bear 
directly upon the training and 
employment of American 
workers. ♦ 

Our immediate objective in 
undertaking an examination of 
JTPA was, first and foremost, to 
help make it a more effective in- 
strument in bridging the skills 
gap for those who are unemploy- 
able in today's and tomorrow's 
labor market. Specifically, we 
sought to determine: 

How bf*st to refocus JTPA to 
assure that, in fact, it i caches 
the economically disadvan- 
taged youth and adults who 
are in special need of training 
in order to obtain and keep 
productive employment; and 

How to enhance the produc- 
tivity of the JTPA system in 
achieving its objective. 

Over the longer term, nowever, it 
is our hope that this review of 
JTPA will be the first step in a 
continuing process of building a 
broader, integrated human 
resource delivery system at the 
local level. Our working assump- 
tion is that although much 
greater investments are needed, 
the Federal budget deficit 
precludes a major expansion of 
resources for JTPA, which now 
serves less than 5 percent of its 
eligible population. That assump- 
tion extends to the other human 
development programs as well. 



However, if properly coordinated, 
the iesources available undei a 
wide lange of Federal programs 
can be deployed to expand the 
number of disadvantaged and 
dislocated workers served, and 
extend the rangv of services 
available to these individuals. In 
this era of budget stringency, 
particularly, we should no longer 
accept a fragmented, uncoor- 
dinated approach to the delivery 
of human services. It is ineffi- 
cient, wasteful and frustrates the 
consumers of these services: both 
those who seek training and their 
potential employers. ♦ 
We believe that the JTPA system 
can bring together local human 
service agencies and organizations 
and serve as a catalyst in 
developing a more cohesive serv- 
ice delivery system at the local 
level. JTPA is uniquely posi- 
tioned to accomplish these goals 
because of its principal strengths: 

The existing public-private part- 
nership reflected in JTPA 's local 
Private Industry Councils brings 
an objective locus to policy 
development that is unique in 
public programs. It has also 
increased the awareness of 
major public issues among 
key private sector actors. The 
PlCs have the potential for 
creating a broader working 
partnership with local elected 
officials, local school districts, 
social and community-based 
organizations and other 



human service deliverers to 
further the objectives of an in- 
tegi *♦ d local human resource 
du y system. 

The pivotal role of the s f ates in 
JTPA management has been 
demonstrated in many parts 
of the country. The Gover- 
nors are in a position to make 
coordination more than 
rhetoric, and their State Job 
Training Coordinating Coun- 
cils can become the basis for a 
strong interagency and private 
sector policy board for all 
workforce investment 
strategies. 

A local system accountable to the 
public, that is designed and 
managed to produce results 
measured by performance 
standards has earned JTPA 
high marks. The combination 
of local creativity and strict 
accountability for outcomes 
can be applied more widely to 
human service programs. 





As the Committee approached the 
review process, we recognized 
that the strengths of JTPA had 
been amply documented in the 
program's record of achievement. 
More economically disadvantaged 
persons have been enrolled than 
is required by law; job 
placements after training have 
exceeded performance expecta- 
tions; and a new, vital delivery 
system, energized by private 
sector and community participa- 
tion, has been put in place. ♦ 
We were also aware of the issues 
raised by the program's critics. 
Some members of Congress, 
academic experts and interest 
groups have expressed concern 
about the program's effectiveness 
in reaching those in greatest need 
and providing services to assure 
their long-term employability. ♦ 
During our seven months of 
deliberations, we attempted to 
probe beyond both the record 
and public perceptions and to 
examine, in depth, the issues we 
believe are at the heart of the 
debate on the future of JTPA. ♦ 
Through the Committee's 
membership, we were able to 
bring to the table a unique con- 
vergence of interests: the 
economic requirements of 
business; the needs of the clients 



to be served, and the technical 
expertise of the emplovnunt and 
training system itself. We had the 
benefit of hundreds of comments 
from interested oiganizations and 
individuals in response to the 
Department's White Paper on 
JTPA issues. We reviewed the 
results of dozens of conferences, 
seminars and hearings, held 
under state and local auspices, for 
the express purpose of infoimiug 
the Committee's delibciations. 
With staff assistance, we reviewed 
the extensive research and evalua- 
tion literature of JTPA and its 
predecessor programs. ♦ 
Our review focused primarily on 
the training of disadvantaged 
youth and adults under Title II 
of the Act. On the basis of this 
searching inquiry and the spirited 
debates of our five Committee 
meetings and numerous subcom- 
mittee sessions, we have reached 
a series of conclusions about the 
future direction of the JTPA 
program. ♦ 

It is our general assessment that 
the basic mission of JTPA — 
training economically disadvan- 
taged and dislocated workers for 
gainful employment, increasing 
their earnings and reducing 
welfare dependency — is precisely 
the correct role for employment 
and training programs in today's 
labor market. The economic im- 
perative of global competition 
and employers' increasingly 
critical need for well-trained 
workers confirm the correctness 
of JTPA's original mandate. Wc 
also believe tha» the effectiveness 
of the structure of JTPA has been 
proven by experience and should 
be retained. ♦ 

However, while strongly reaffirm- 
ing JTPA's basic mission and 
management structure, we are 



equal!) convinced that, building 
upon more than five years of ex- 
perience, we can do a far better 
job of earning out that mission 
and increasing the productivity of 
the program. Twenty-eight 
recommendations are advanced to 
that end. However, we believe 
that of these, seven major pro- 
posals are particularly critical to 
efficiently targeting and leverag- 
ing the limited resources available 
under JTPA to assure that they 
will have the maximum impact 
on the nation's emerging labor 
market problems: 

Tare^ the program more 
directly on those disadvan- 
taged persons with serious 
skills deficiencies. Within the 
eligible economically dis- 
advantaged population, a 
significant majority of those 
served should either be 
seriously deficient in basic 
skills or be welfare 
recipients — those targeted for 
service under the Family Sup- 
port Act JOBS program and 
those with a history of 
substantial dependency. 

Individualize and substan- 
tially intensify the quality of 
services provided. In-depth 
diagnostic assessments should 
be universally available to 
JTPA enrollees and, on the 
basis of those assessments, 
remedial developmental serv- 
ices focused on literacy and 
job skills should be provided 
on a more flexible and 
customized basis than is cur- 
rently the case. 

Realign the services cur- 
rently authorized for youth 
into a new, consolidated 
year-round program title for 
at-risk youth with increased 
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funding. The activities and 
resources current!) authorized 
for youth under Title IIA and 
1IB should be consolidated 
ii-to a new comprehensive 
program title to provide inten- 
sive preventive and remedial 
services, year-round, to in- 
school and out-of-school youth 
who are at risk of failure in 
school and in the job market 
The Youth Title should 
receive a modest act increase 
in funding of 500 million 
dollars and be designed to 
allow maximum integration 
with services provided by 
schools and other government 
and community agencies. 

Redesign outcome measures 
to reflect more accurately 
the program's goal of in- 
creasing the long-term 
economic self-sufficiency of 
participants. The primary 
program outcome measures 
for adults and out-of-school 
youth should be their in- 
creased levels of competency, 
the quality and wages of the 
jobs in which they are placed 
and their long-term retention 
in the labor market. 
Substantially relax program 
constraints to increase the 
responsiveness of the system 
overall and to improve its 
capacity for effectively serv- 
ing participants with serious 
barriers to employment. 
Having more carefully 
specifiec enrollment priorities, 
targeting and outcomes, it is 
desirable to encourage max- 
imum local creativity in deter- 
mining the mix of services 
provided to individual par- 
ticipants. This would include 
relaxing current constraints on 



work experience, stipends/ 
achievement awards, and cum 
categories. 

Increase the productivity of 
the JTPA system by under- 
taking a major training and 
research effort to improve 
program quality and build 
the capacity of the staff who 
administer and deliver the 
program at the state and 
local levels. A multi-faceted 
technical assistance effort is 
needed, under strong federal 
leadership, to train state and 
local staff in "state-of-the-art" 
systems of basic education, 
skills training and data 
management. The national 
JTPA research and develop- 
ment program should be 
reoriented to provide informa- 
tion and pilot testing to sup- 
port both capacity-building 
and program improvement ef- 
forts. A specific scenario for 
Pilot Projects is described in 
the concluding section of this 
report. 

Create expanded public- 
private partnership arrange- 
ments to achieve linkages 
between JTPA and other 
human resources programs 
in order to serve a larger 
proportion of the eligible 
population more effectively 
with a broader range of ser- 
vices. Building upon existing 
institutions, such as the 
Private Industry Councils and 
the State Job Training Coor- 
dinating Councils, partnership 
institutions at the national, 
irtate and local levels should 
foster greater interagency col- 
laboration in the planning and 
delivery of services to the 



disadvantaged, dislocated 
workers and other groups in 
need of assistance to qualify 
for employment. To facilitate 
this linkage process, federal 
agencies servir.g similar client 
groups should adopt common 
outcome measures. 

These new directions and other 
areas of recommended action are 
discussed in the pages that 
follow. ♦ 

They represent an agenda for 
change. ♦ ✓ 
While acknowledging and accep- 
ting the unique strengths of the 
JTPA system, we propose to 
reorient it to become more closely 
in tune with the rising skill re- 
quirements of employers and the 
alarming basic skills deficiencies 
of the youth and adults who arc 
available for work. We propose a 
more efficiently managed, 
technically competent and fully 
accountable system. ♦ 
We believe that this policy agen- 
da is an important first step — but 
only a first step — in reassessing 
our overall approach to human 
resource policy in the United 
States. The federal investment in 
education, training and related 
programs can no longer be view- 
ed as investments solely in social 
equity and tranquility, as they 
were in the 1960's and 1970's, 
but must be reevaluated in the 
context of the economic realities 
of the 1990's and the next cen- 
tury. It is our hope that this 
review of the JTPA program will 
contribute to a national dialogue 
and offer a starting point for 
building an integrated human 
resource delivery system in the 
communities of our nation. 
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AN AGENDA 
FOR CHANGE 



SHARPENING 
THE FOCUS 
Till" J 1 PA nWcIU UHIst In 
Ir|Hisitlu*H (1 In H 
tapidh and » lit i ti\i 1\ t<> tl.i 
tliaiigiiu< t in iioiiiucnt ill m i ilird 
in the iiitiuihu (inn to (bis icport. 
while taking lull advantage <>l tin* 
unique strengths of tin* \\strm. the 
partiinship nanai*cnicnt stun tine; 
the aecmmtal>ilit\ liami-uork li» 
decision making, the inccIuniMiiN 
thai eiiroilia ;c i ieati\e icspoiises 
tn local needs. ♦ 



In our judgment, JTPA's torus 
can be sharpe od i:i a number of 
important ways in order to max- 
imize die impact of this impor- 
tant instrument of pubi c policy. 
Specifically, we support tightened 
targeting at entry and strength- 
ened performance outcome stand- 
ards at exit, revised funding 
formulas, and increased vialit} of 
training investments. ♦ 

Determining eligibility for par- 
ticipation in JTPA-funded pro- 
grams and targeting those in 
need of services are interdepen- 
dent processes. Eligibility criteria 
answer the question, "Who 
should be eligible for enroll- 
ment?" Targeting criteria help to 
address the related question, 
"Who from among those eligible 
should actually be enrolled or 
receive priority in the provision 
of services?" ♦ 




Under current law, eligibility for 
participation in the basic Title 
HA and the Title IIB summer 
program for youth is quite broad, 
encompassing all of thone who arc 
"economically disadvantaged." 
This is important for emphasizing 
the purpose cu JTPA — to provide 
training primaril) for those with 
limited financial means. ♦ 
However, JTPA is not an entitle- 
ment. A finite amount of funding 
is appropriated bv Congress each 
year to provide services that, at 
current appropriation levels, 
reach less than five percent of 
those eligible for participation. 
Therefore, of necessity, a priority 
for service must be established 
among those who are eligible. 
JTPA's targeting provisions 
should insure that the public in- 
vestment in training yields the 
largest return. ♦ 
Accordingly, we devoted par- 
ticular attention to questions of 
eligibility and targeting. We con- 
sidered the general perceptions of 
"creaming ' in these programs. 
The relationship between JTPA's 
service population and the <c of 
related programs also became a 
prime area of discussion, espe- 
cially following the October sign- 
ing of the Family Support Act of 
1988, which created the Job Op- 
portunities and Basic Skills 
(JOBS) program for welfare 
recipients. ♦ 






It 




Out of this process, we deter- 
mined that JTPA needed to 
target its resources more effec- 
tively by focusing primarily on 
those who have low incomes and 
lack the basic skills necessary to 
perform veil in the labor market. 
There were three essential 
elements underlying the rationale 
for tightening up entry to the 
system: 

* The demographic realities of 
the 1990's brought to public 
attention in the Workforce 2000 
report will not go away. 
Declining birth rates over the 
past decade have eroded the 
traditional sources of new 
workers. Employers are faced 
with the need to reach out to 
the less qualified to fill their 
entry level positions. These 
new workers will come from 
groups historically under- 
served by human resource 
investments and they will 



have to meet the rising skill 
requirements of the 
workplace. 

The nation's future success in 
international competition may 
depend largely on how well its 
least productive workers can 
be made more effective 
members of the workforce. 
With projected workforce 
shortages, it will be incum- 
bent on the nation's 
employers to make the best 
possible use of workers who 
have not had prior oppor- 
tunities to fully participate in 
the labor force. Worker 
surpluses in the past gave rise 
to overconfidence about our 
ability to compete 
internationally. 

There are significant in- 
tergenerational dimensions to 
poverty and unemployment 
that JTPA can help to 
mitigate. The correlation 
between family poverty and 



poor performance in school or 
in the workforce is high. 
Better employment and 
employability for one genera- 
tion through the effective in- 
tervention of JTPA and 
related program investments 
can help to break this cycle of 
debilitating poverty and 
dependence. 

RECOMMENDATIONS, 

With the exception of in-school 
at-risk youth, we support the cur- 
rent legislative eligibility require- 
ment which provides that 90 per- 
cent of all enrollees be 
economically disadvantaged. 
The following recommendations 
are intended to bring about 
tighter targeting of the available 
resources on those within the 
eligible population who are in 
need — defined in terms of skills 
deficiencies or other proxies — and 
for whom real program impacts 
are to be expected. 



RECOMMENDATION 

#1: 

A Substantial Majority of 
Adult Enrollees (22 and 
Over) Should Be Lacking 
in Basic Skills (Reading or 
Computing Below the 8th 
Grade Level); Or 

Welfare Recipients 
Targeted for Service 
Under the Family Support 
Act JOBS Program, and 
Other Welfare Recipients 
Who Have Shown 
Substantial Dependency, 
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According to the most recently 
a\ailable figures, approximate!) 
94 percent of JTPA Title IIA 
participants are economical!) 
disadvantaged, more than re- 
quired by the Act. However, not 
all economically disadvantaged in- 
dividuals have serious skills defi- 
ciencies or are welfare dependent, 
groups for whom job training 
programs have demonstrated 
some of their most impressUc im- 
pacts. At the same time, while 
some 56 percent of JTPA 
enrollees are high school 
graduates, studies have shown 
that a high school diploma is no 
guarantee of basic skill competen 
ties. This recommendation would 
produce tighter targeting on 
groups with assessed skill defi- 
ciencies and welfare dependency, 
not unlike that recently enacted 
for the JOBS program.* 
Programs should seek to serve 
those individuals for whom real 
program impacts — as distinct 
from apparent outcomes — will be 
the likely result. This distinction 
was critical to the Committee's 
analysis of experience under 
JTPA and to our recommenda- 



tions for changes in targeting 
undei the program. The short- 
term outcomes of participants* 
enrollment in JTPA have been 
positive. More than 60 percent of 
program completers have been 
placed in jobs. However, the 
long term impact of the program 
on participants is not yet known. 
This will invol.e determining the 
extent to which these successful 
outcomes might have been 
achieved without program in- 
tervention. Ongoing controlled 
studies will give us the answer to 
this question by the early 90*s. ♦ 
However, available research 
evidence does provide guidance 
on how we can enhance the im- 
pact of JTPA programs. Findings 
indicate that the impact on less 
employable individuals is far 
greater because they would not 
have been successful in the job 
market without the assistance of 
the program. Therefore, JTPA 
should reach out to enroll those 
who do not have a chance to suc- 
ceed in the labor market without 
sustained intervention. We can- 
not afford to spend our limited 
training dollars on those who are 
very nearly job-ready or who can 
make it in the labor market 
without our help.* 



JTPA should focus on creating 
added value — in the form of 
enhanced .skills and literacy 
levels — to the capabilities of 
workers now available but not in 
the workforce. Bringing more 
trained workers into the labor 
market is desired by employers 
and potential employees alike. 
Aggressne outreach efforts and 
linkages with community -based 
organizations and other human 
development systems (i.e., educa- 
tion, social services) will become 
increasingly critical. ♦ 
Therefore, the eligibility and 
targeting criteria for JTPA should 
complement, not conflict with, 
the provisions of related human 
resource programs, such as 
education and the new welfare 
JOBS effort. Each of these 
systems has a major role in ad- 
dressing the needs of the 1990's, 
and each has its own tools for 
doing so. Because their missions 
and service populations overlap to 
a large extent, JTPA and other 
programs need to ensure that 
their eligibility criteria are com- 
patible. At one level, this could 
result in "seamless" programm- 
ing and single-form applications 
covering all related programs 
locally. Or, it might suggest 
legislative or administrative 
agreements to accept other agen- 
cies* definitions of need — such as 
eligibility for public assistance, 
Chapter I or school lunch 
programs — as sufficient docu- 
mentation for JTPA program 
services. ♦ 

This recommendation calls for a 
"substantial majority" of 
enrollees to be those with either 
basic skills deficits or dependence 
on welfare. We recognize that 



there are others who have signifi- 
cant barriers to employment that 
warrant JTPA intervention. 
Their characteristics will \ary 
from area to area, but will cer- 
tainly include the elderl) , the 
disabled, those with limited 
English proficiency or limited 
work experience. Tighter 
targeting does not imply the 
elimination of local PIC discre- 
tion in the selection of par- 
ticipants. Final participant selec- 
tion will remain a local decision, 
but within limits narrowed to 
reflect both the potential for real 
program impacts and the needs uf 
the workforce and workplace.* 



RECOMMENDATION 

#2: 

A Substantial Majority of 
Out-of-School Youth 
Enrollees (Under Age 22) 
Should Be Either 
Dropouts, Welfare Reci- 
pients or Lacking in Basic 
Skills (Reading or Com- 
puting Below the 8th 
Grade Level). 



Older, out-of-school youth — many 
of them dropouts — are fast 
becoming the lost and "forgotten 
half," according to recent studies 
of the problem, and renewed em- 
phasis on these youth is needed, 
including aggressive efforts to 
identify, recruit and enroll them 
in JTPA programs. ♦ 
These non-college bound young 
people have seen their economic 
prospects erode in recent years. 
Most of these youth — regardless 
of their race or ethnic 
background — are earning less 



than their counterparts did 13 
>ears ago. Research indicates that 
additional education and tiaining 
for this group can have a 
substantial payoff in enhanced 
cmplo) ability and increased an- 
nual income. ♦ 



RECOMMENDATION 

#3: 

JTPA Services for In- 
School Youth Should Be 
Targeted to Students Aged 
14 and Over Who are at 
Risk of Dropping Out of 
School or Failing in the 
Labor Market. Eligibility 
for In-School Youth 
Should Be Defined in 
Terms Compatible With 
the Educational System; 
e.g., Chapter I of the 
Hawkine-Stafford Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, or the School 
Lunch Program. 



JTPA's mission should encom- 
pass both preventive and 
remedial strategies. Since those 
who are encountering labor 
market difficulty and those who 
are at risk of doing so may have 
somewhat different characteristics, 
the criteria established for 
eligibility should be designed to 
accommodate those needing 
assistance to prevent a fall, as 
well as those requiring help in 
getting back on their feet.* 
The criteria should be compatible 
with the classification systems of 
other institutions who have 
responsibility for youth, primarily 
schools, so that institutional col- 



laboration is facilitated and mj 
that >outh are not subjected to 
additional stigmatuation For 
these reasons, we are recommen- 
ding that JTPA's eligibility for 
inschool youth utilize criteria 
such as attendance, grade reten- 
tion or deficient academic perfor- 
mance to better target services on 
those >outh most at risk of drop- 
ping out or failing in the labor 
market. Those criteria should be 
jointly established by the JTPA 
and educational systems, and 
should aim at ensuring that 
JTPA and school dropout preven- 
tion resources and transition from 
school to work programs are in- 
tegrated and mutually supportive. ^ 



RECOMMENDATION 

#4: 

The Existing 10 Percent 
"Window" for Eligibility 
Should be Retained. 



Eligibility criteria should be 
broad enough to acknowledge dif- 
ferences in labor market needs 
and demands. Non-disadvantaged 
persons with barriers to employ- 
ment should have access (albeit 
limited) to program services. For 
example, the motivated, unskilled 
workers whose dead-end, day- 
labor jobs put them above the in- 
come eligibility criteria, but who 
remain well below employers' 
minimum requirements, represent 
a likely target for JTPA services. 
Similarly, as the child support 
provisions of the Family Support 
Act become effective, absent 
parents who are tapped for sup- 
port payment obligations, but are 
unemployed or just poorly paid, 
need to find a way into JTPA. 
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There is some evidence that per- 
sons who are "poor" by local 
standards in high cost urban 
areas may be excluded from ser- 
vice. Meeting the needs of all or 
some of these groups could be ac 
complished through the use of the 
10 percent "window. 

The allocation of JTPA resources 
directly or indirectly affects who 
is served, the types of services 
provided and the outcomes ex- 
pected. If the eligible population 
or those targeted for service in 
JTPA happens to reside in areas 
not receiving appropriate funding 
amounts, service inequities will 
result. ♦ 

The current JTPA allocation for- 
mula has been widely criticized 
for two major deficiencies. First, 
the formula does not sufficiently 
target resources to the eligible 
population: only one-third of the 
funds in Title IIA are distributed 
on the basis of relative shares of 
the economically disadvantaged 
population; two-thirds of the 
funds are distributed on the basis 
of relative sharer of the 
unemployed, a subgroup receiv- 
ing little attention in the legisla- 
tion. The result has been that 
many local Service Delivery 
Areas (SDAs) iace significant 
funding shortages relative to their 
level of need. Second, the for- 
mula produces funding instabili- 
ty. Because of fluctuations in 
unemoloyment and the use of ex- 
cess (over 4.5 and 6.5 percent), 
so-called "threshold" unemploy- 
ment factors, SDA-level funding 
shifts a good deal from year to 
year, hampering local PICs' abil- 
ity to engage in long-term plan- 
ning or to build strong service 
delivery capacity. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We believe tha* the existing 
allocation formula should be 
modified. Our recommended 
changes in JTPA's targeting pro- 
visions reinforce this necess'ty. 
After considering past and pre- 
sent research on allocation for- 
mulas for job training programs, 
Departmental staff briefings and 
th? comments presented in the 
many public hearings throughout 
the country, we arrived at the 
following general recommenda- 
tions concerning the resource 
allocation formula for JTPA, but 
we caution that any changes in 
the allocation formula should be 
phased in over time tc minimize 
disruptions in service delivery. 

RECOMMENDATION 

#5: 

Program Funding Should 
Follow the People to be 
Served. The Dominant 
Factor in the JTPA Alloca- 
tion Formula Should Be 
The Relative Number of 
Eligible Persons in a 
Jurisdiction, Whether at 
the State or SDA Level. 



Data on economically disadvan- 
taged individuals are collected 
only in conjunction with the 
decennial census. Thus, JTPA 
allocations on the basis of this 
lactor will be made for Program 
Year 1992 using data collected 
some 12 years earlier in 1980. 
While methodologies have been 
developed for "updating" the 



data between the decennial cen- 
suses, these are useful mainly for 
poverty data at the state level 
Reliable substatc estimates re- 
main elusive, requiring hstan- 
tial additional research ami im- 
provement. An effort needs to be 
undertaken to explore possible 
ways to update decennial data on 
the economically disadvantaged, 
including separate data for youth. 
The feasibility of obtaining data 
for target groups, such as school 
dropouts and welfare recipients, 
also needs to be aggressively ex- 
plored, since the avocation for- 
mula should permit funding to 
follow the targeted population. 
Attempts to seek proxies for cen- 
sus data should be encouraged. ❖ 
Complete elimination of 
unemployment (or other measures 
of the tightness of the labor 
market) as a factor is not war- 
ranted. During periods of high 
unemployment, individuals seek- 
ing jobs face increased difficulty 
in finding 'hem, thus potentially 
increasing the number of people 
seeking JTPA services. However, 
research suggests that a high 
unemployment rate in a local 
area is not the best indicator of 
the presence of large numbers of 
disadvantaged individuals, whom 
the program mav be designed to 
help. There is a limited overlap 
between the economically disad- 
vantaged and the unemployed 
population. The economically 
disadvantaged, often referred to 
as the "discouraged worke *~ " 
who may net be actively s<. *ing 
employment, are therefore not in- 
cluded in the official tabulations 
of the unemployed. The two 
populations tend to ha^e different 
geographical distributions, as well 
as little consistency in socio- 
economic characteristics. In addi- 
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tion, unemployment rates are 
subject to excessive voIati)U) . 
Thus, the Committee has recom- 
mended making therelative share 
of economically disadvantaged 
persons the dominant factor in 
the allocation form ila, while re- 
taining a lesser-weighted 
unemployment factor, f- 

RECOMMENDATION 
#6: 

Due to the Volatility 
Resulting v xom Their Use, 
Threshold Unemployment 
Factors Should Not Be In- 
corporated Into the Alloca- 
tion Formulas. 



For the reasons given >ve, 
unemployment threshold 
factors — especially those now used 
for unemployment in excess of 
4.5 and 6.5 percent in states and 
SDAs — should be avoided. Slight 
changes in the rate of unemploy- 
ment around the critical thresho'd 
values, while indicating only 
marginal change in the environ- 
ment, tend to produce wide 
swings in funding. The adverse 
affects of these swings on plan- 
ning and service provider capa- 
city over time can cripple even 
the most effective programs and 
undercut staff morale. ♦ 
We suggest, however, that some 
consideration might be given to 
including a measure of "excess 
economic disadvantage' ' in the 
formula to ensure that areas with 
high concentrations of disadvan- 
taged persons, receive adequate 
funding. This will tend to target 
funds to depressed areas, where 
problems are most severe. > 



RECOMMENDATION 

#7: 

The Allocation Formulas 
for JTPA Should Include 
Appropriate "Hold 
Harmless" Provisions 



Funding volatility has been a 
major cause for concern with 
JTPA at the state and local 
levels. This volatility ha* respited 
in part from the use of threshold 
unemployment factors in the for- 
mula, but it has also occurred 
due to the absence of mechanisms 
designed to minimize the 
magnitude of year-to-year fund- 
ing shifts, so-called "hold 
harmless" provisions. Until 
recently, the allocation formula in 
JTPA hed no such provision ?t 
the local level. To ensure relative 
funding stability for states and 
SDAs over time — and to promote 
thoughtful planning and enhance 
the capacity of service 
providers — the Advisory Commit- 
tee supports the inclusion of ap- 
propriate "hold harmless" provi- 
sions in any and all JTPA alloca- 
tion formulas. ♦ 



The essence of JTPA's interven- 
tion in the labor market is its in- 
vestment in training. JTPA offers 
a wide array of activities and ser- 
vices that, in the aggregate, con- 
stitute this "working capital" in- 
vestment. The extent to which it 
has an impact on an individual 
participant's employability and 
later experiences depends on both 
its quality and its intensity, 
relative to the participant's needs 
and aspirations at entry and the 
state of the local labor market. ♦ 



Four major forces drive the ac- 
tivities and services the JTPA 
system provides: the workforce 
requirements, of employers; the 
needs of individuals the programs 
aim to assist, the availability of 
quality services from a broad ar- 
ray of providers; and the 
availability of requisite services 
from related human development 
systems and employers. ❖ 
In some respects, employer needs 
remain constant over time: firms 
need dependable, hardworking 
employees who understand and 
adhere to the discipline of the 
workplace and the expectations 
that govern the typical American 
workplace. In other respects, 
employer requirements are chang- 
ing rapidly: the expanding service 
economy, the increased use of 
technology and more flexible pro- 
duction techniques require greater 
literacy and numeric skills among 
a wider spectrum of the 
workforce. And, in a growing 
number of industries, even entry- 
level employees must be able to 
define production or service 
delivery problems and contribute 
to designing their solution. One 
example: the following item ap- 
peared in the December 21, 1988 
edition of the New York Times: 

Wanted: Floor sweeper. 

Required: The ability to 
operate electronic controls on a 
cleaning machine and to mix 
ratios of water and cleaning 
solution accurately. 

While employer needs are 
expanding, so are those of the 
available workforce. A more 
slowly expanding population, 
with a large and growing share of 
its members coming from 
economically and educationally 
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disackantaged backgrounds, is 
simpl) not producing enough 
workers with sufficient skills to 
meet employer needs. The large 
numbers of young females who 
ha\e sole parenting and financial 
responsibilities will pro\ide 
special challenges that must be 
addressed by trainers and 
employers. ♦ 

Employers tend first tu seek uut, 
hire and train the must job-read) 
of this shrinking pocl uf workers. 
Thuse that arc left w 11 nut be im- 
mediate!) read) to n eet the 
rigurs and requirements uf 
available jobs — although the) will 
eventually be needed if employers 
are to compete successfully in the 
face of worker shortages. It is this 
group that JTPA must locate, 
enroll and provide with skills and 
behaviors sufficient to succeed in 
the labor market. ♦ 
Decades of experience with train- 
ing programs indicate that it is 
neither a cheap nor quick task to 
prepare such individuals for 
employment. They often have 
multiple obstacles to achieving a 
decent life and labor market suc- 
cess: poor education, lack of in- 
come, small children to care for, 
lack of experience in either secur- 
ing or holding a job, or pressing 
health problems. These obstacles 
are often accompanied by a low 
sense of confidence, an eye quick 



to spot defeat and, sometimes, an 
unrealistic nution uf the time and 
effurt required tu achieve self- 
sufficiency. ♦ 

Whatever the particulai mix uf 
prublems, su cessful interventiun 
on behalf of t, se indiv iduals 
necessitates a broad mix of ser- 
vices, support and supervision 
that is individually tailored. That 
tailoring applies to the timing of 
the pro\ision as well as the ter- 
minatiun of these services, su that 
the skills, behaviors and attitudes 
necessar) for long-term success 
are acquired and internalized b) 
JTPA participants without pro- 
moting any further sense of 
dependency or defeat. ♦ 
Some of the services required — 
for example, child care, transpor- 
tation, counseling — may often be 
available from other public agen- 
cies or even from employers 
themselves, and may not require 
JTPA funding. However, the 
availability of particular services 
and service providers for JTPA 
participants varies widely by 
jurisdiction, making it difficult 
and inappropriate to prescribe at 
the federal or even the state level 
which services should be provided 
and financed by JTPA, and 
which by other sources. ♦ 
The forces that most influence 
the nature of the required JTPA 
investments all point to the need 



lor a job training system with the 
service mix largely determined by 
local program managers respond- 
ing to local needs. The creative 
local partnership, comprised of its 
pri\ate and public members, is 
best suited to make these deci- 
sions, within quality parameters 
established at the federal and 
state levels. Moreover, the nature 
of this investment must also be 
shaped by the experience of the 
last 25 years, which has shown 
that increases in participants* ear- 
nings and self-sufficienc) are ac- 
complished laigel) through ser- 
vices providing enough content, 
challenge and support to improve 
individuals' opportunities and 
capacities to capitalize on 
hem. ♦ 

The JTPA program has been 
criticized for providing a level of 
services that does not result in 
long-term job retention. The 
following recommendations are 
designed to make significant im- 
provements in the long-term 
employment and earning pros- 
pects of participants. ♦ 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Over the last two decades, we 
have learned a great deal from 
large social demonstration pro- 
jects with credible research com- 
ponents. They have consistently 
demonstrated the lack of connec- 
tion between "pleasing" short- 
term performance, such as low 
costs and high placement 
numbers, and real impacts on the 
long-term employment and earn- 
ings record of participants, par- 
ticularly women and youth with 
multiple labor market deficiencies 
and barriers. Building on this 
knowledge base, we offer the 
following recommendations to im- 
prove the quality of 
programming: 
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RECOMMENDATION 

#8: 

Renewed Emphasis Should 
Be Placed on Strengthen- 
ing the Local Role (PICs 
and Local Elected Of- 
ficials) in Planning and 
Fostering Integrated 
Service Delivery to Meet 
Local Labor Market 
Needs . 



Only at the level of employer and 
job seeker — the two customers of 
the employment and training 
system — can the system fashion 
an investment responsive to the 
long-term needs of both. Within 
local communities, a whole range 
of service deliverers — from com- 
munity colleges to community- 
based organizations, from 
technical institutes to private 
employers — are developing train- 
ing curricula and teaching techni- 
ques to prepare the work force. 
Some are more innovative or 
more effective or more expensive 
than others. PICs and local of- 
ficials must make the critical and 
timely decisions. They must 
determine the skill demands of 
the local area, reach out to enroll 
those most in need of skill 
development, articulate the ser- 
vices and outcomes required to 
meet needed skill levels and 
assure the labor market success of 
participants, select the service 
providers best able to deliver the 
desired services, develop the most 
cost effective quality assurance 
contracts for service that links 
payment to delivered outcomes 
for targeted individuals, arrange 



linkages with partners in the 
human development field for 
needed support and dc\ elopment 
services, and then manage and 
monitor the entire process foi 
results. These are awesome 
responsibilities that must be 
clearly articulated, understood 
and accepted. But it is the local 
base for this decision-making tint 
is critical. Local decisions are 
most open to public scrutiny and 
most responsive to changing local 
conditions. ♦ 



RECOMMENDATION 

#9: 

Every JTPA Program 
Should Provide a 
Diagnostic Assessment and 
Assignment Process and a 
Mix of Services In- 
dividualized to Address 
Participant Needs, 



Only after participants' work 
history, job and educational 
skills, interests, health, motivation 
and life circumstances are re- 
viewed and documented, can they 
be used to establish the services 
individuals should receive and 
their obligations while receiving 
those services. ♦ 

Assessment instruments are being 
developed or are in use across a 
wide variety of program act vities 
and with varied target popula- 
tions. They will be used, for 
example, to diagnose the needs 
of welfare recipients to be 
trained with resources to flow 
from the Family Support Act. 
Public schools are familiar with 
many basic skills assessment tools 
as well. ♦ 



State and local programs need to 
pay greater attention to the 
criteiia by which applicants are 
assigned to services and should 
collaborate on de\ eloping assess- 
ment tools that serve similar 
clients with multiple program 
needs. One promising effort to 
develop an assessment tool with 
broad applications within JTPA is 
the pilot Project of the States 
which is working toward 
criterion-referenced tests which 
can be used across a range of 
labor markets and have the added 
advantage of focusing remedial 
education on functional basic 
skills desired by employers and 
demonstrated to be vital in both 
work and personal life. The 
ongoing effort to develop and 
implement national assessment 
tools and standards should be 
supported with substantial 
technical assistance from the 
federal level. ♦ 

Participation in customized and 
individualized multi-component 
programs will improve long-term 
prospects for multi-problem 
enrollees. An SDA's package of 
services should include ap- 
propriate and creative combina- 
tions of the following: vigorous 
outreach activities; support ser- 
vices with maximum participant 
access; allowances, stipends or in- 
centive payments; work ex- 
perience; remedial education for 
adults and youth; functional job 
skills training; motivational train- 
ing; on-the-job training (OJT); 
and other labor market linkages 
such as job clubs, job search and 
post-program support. If all these 
services are funded by JTPA, as 
may be necessary in many areas 
of the country, the increased costs 
for each participant will constitute 
a substantial, but necessary and 
wise investment. ♦ 
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RECOMMENDATION 
#10: 

To Increase the Respon- 
siveness of the Job Train- 
ing System Overall, and 
Especially to Enhance its 
Capacity for Effectively 
Serving Participants with 
Greater Barriers to 
Employment, Certain Ex- 
isting Program Constraints 
Should Be Substantially 
Relaxed: 

A Three Existing 
Categories (Ad- 
ministration, Suppor- 
tive Services and 
Training) Should Be 
Replaced by Two 
Primary Cost 
Categories — 
Management and Ser- 
vices, and the Present 
Cost Category Con- 
straints Should be 
Relaxed. 

B Limitations on Work 
Experience and 
Stipends Should Be 
Less Stringent When 
They are Utilized in 
Accordance with the 
Individual Partici- 
pant's Employability 
Development Plan. 



We regard ihe existing cost 
categories related 10 support ser- 
vices, training and administration 
as unduly restiictive. 11 luud pro- 
grams are to serve more at-risk 
populations, they should be 
allowed to provide and finance 
adequate outreach, health, child 
care and motivational services to 
support and foster longer-term 
enrollment. Atiisk populations 
with multiple baiiieis to employ 
ment need an integrated array of 
services, which should not be 
subjected to arbitrary restrictions 
as to relative distribution of ex- 
penditures. Thercfoic, detemiin 
ing where "training" ends and 
"support'' begins is often an ar- 
bitrary exercise. For that reason, 
we favor only two cost categories, 
management and services. 
Management activities should in- 
clude most of those expenditures 
now classified as administration, 
services would include every- 
thing else. ♦ 

Keeping a more targeted popula- 
tion enrolled for the longer 
developmental training required 
to produce substantial program 
impacts in terms of earnings and 
dependency will present a special 
challenge to local program pro- 
viders. It is unrealistic to expect 
those individuals least able to 
fend for themselves — and for their 
children — to undergo lengthy 
periods of training without the 
wherewithal to subsist. Therefore, 
we recommend relaxing restric- 
tions on the use of stipends, in- 
centive awards, learning rein- 
forcement payments and/or 
bonuses by local PICs to help im- 
plement the more intensive train- 
ing packages needed for in- 
dividuals with multiple 
barriers. ♦ 



The 15 percent *ap on ad- 
ministrative services makes no 
distinction between the resources 
a\ailable to large and small SDAs 
or to the distinctions between 
urban and rural adr ii istrative 
challenges. Yet, all face com- 
pai able and growing regulatory 
responsibilities, Undei JTPA, we 
expect progum administrators to 
maintain and cair 7 out. complex 
management information systems; 
sophisticated contracting and 
grant management systems; 
eligibility verification procedures; 
monitoring of service providers, 
long-term loiiow-up and tracking 
of clients; creative collaborations 
with other human service pro- 
viders; in addition to conducting 
more vigorous outreach efforts 
and developing assessment tools 
and individualized service plans. 
These administrative/ management 
services are critical to the success 
of the JTPA program and to the 
quality of services provided to its 
cnrollees. The present 15 percent 
administrative cap also presents 
serious problems to service pro- 
viders in many areas where SDAs 
are left with insufficient ad- 
ministrative funds available to 
"puss through" to them. These 
conditions often give rise to less 
than optimal practices in an effort 
to "bury 1 ' the requisite manage- 
ment responsibilities and costs in 
other categories through the use 
of elaborate contracting ar- 
rangements. A mechanism for 
raising the limit for justifiable 
management expenditures from 
15 percent to 20 percent should 
receive serious consideration. ♦ 
Work experience — when coupled 
with remedial education and/or 
classroom training — can be a 
valuable and effective 
developmental tool, particularly 



for the populations rcvomnicnded 
in this report for priority service. 
The restrictions on the use of 
work experience imposed during 
the framing of JTPA shouid be 
relaxed. Enactment of tighter 
enrollment and performance stan- 
dards, together with greater 
private sector oversight and in- 
volvement at the local level, ap- 
pear to provide adequate con- 
trols. It could be unduly con- 
straining to continue to limit an 
activity that, if operated ap- 
propriately, has the demonstrated 
ability to produce real impacts for 
key groups, including at-risk 
youth and economically disadvan- 
taged women. With the new 
national interest in community 
service projects, well-designed 
work experience activities should 
once again be available, ♦ 
Since the Committee is recom- 
mending a tighter, more targeted 
approach to both participation 
and program outcomes, it 
believes that many intermediate ) 
arbitrary constraints in the pre- 
sent law can be surrendered. ♦ 



RECOMMENDATION 
#11: 

Collaborative Efforts 
Among Schools, Business 
Communities and JTPA to 
Keep At-Risk Youth In 
School, and Get Out-of- 
School Youth Back in 
School or in Training Pro- 
grams, Should Be En- 
couraged Through Incen- 
tive Awards, Technical 
Assistance and Joint Plan- 
ning Requirements, 



High dropout rates in urban 
public school systems, high rates 
of illegitimate births by teenagers, 
low reading and numerical sklMs, 
drug usage, rising crime rates ic v 
younger youth, poor labor market 
conditions — each of these prob 
lems seems to reach record highs 
every year and, ii unchecked, the 
consensus among both political 
parties and leaders from all sec- 
tors of the economy is that the 
implications for our economy 
and political system could be 
severe, ♦ 

Redirecting and improving the 
use of JTPA resources for such 
at-risk youth will require a var- 
iety of approaches and changes: 

greater flexibility for SDAs in 
offering the kinds and dura- 
tion of services that youth re- 
quire to become effective and 
lifelong workers; 

greatly reduced emphasis on 
low cost and high job place- 
ment rates as measures of 
success; 

more active leadership from 
the federal and state levels, 
including the use of incentives 
an>* special project funds for 
SDAs with high proportions 
of at-risk youth, and for those 
who undertake innovative and 
substantial collaborations with 
the schools, local business and 
community institutions; 

greater emphasis at the federal 
level on devising and testing 
multiple service programs that 
can attract and retain high- 
risk youth and provide them 
with the skills, incentives and 
adult supports that will pro- 
mote long-term labor market 
connections; and 



creation of a more formal 
commitment and structure to 
promote the packaging and 
replication of effective service 
components or program 
approaches. 

In short, to meet the challenge of 
strengthening the labor market 
prospects of at-risk youth, JTPA 
must extend its capacity beyond 
the usual division into summer 
and school-year programming; 
and beyond the usual distinction 
between schools, employment/ 
training and social services. Col- 
laborative, multi-service strategies 
should be JTPA's aim, and 
JTPA should have the flexibility 
to provide whatever services are 
necessary to bring youth into the 
labor market. ♦ 

JTPA's commitment to and effec- 
tiveness with at-risk youth will be 
the ultimate measuring rod of its 
usefulness and efficiency as a 
strategy to strengthen the human 
capital in our economy, and to 
alleviate the nation's most press 
ing bocial concerns. As noted in 
Recommendation #19, the Com- 
mittee feels that creation of a 
separate youth title is a necessary 
step to highlight the importance 
of services to youth; constructive 
and concrete attention to the ap- 
proaches and changes suggested 
above will give a new youth title 
the tools necessary to be effective. 



The simplicity and clarity of 
JTPA's mission and goals, com- 
bined with the performance 
standards and incentives that ac- 
company them, gives the current 
job training system far more 
credibility and acceptability than 
in the past, both among 
employers and the broader com- 
munity. Recommending the out- 
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comes by which program perfor- 
mance should be measured was 
one of the most critical decision 
areas the Commi'.ce faced. The 
choice of outcomes establishes 
many of JTPA's most basic pro- 
gram parameters, since, more 
often than not "you get what you 
measure.*' It is necessary to be 
very careful to measure those 
results which actually achieve the 
program's goals, and to collect 
the correct data elements that ac 
curately measure performance. ♦ 
JTPA has been subjected to con- 
siderable criticism over the out- 
comes it has selected for em- 
phasis. In the first few years of 
its existence, JTPA performance 
standards heavily emphasized 
short-run, termination-based 
measures of success, including 
placement rates, wages at place 
ment and "other positive" out- 
come measures for youth. 
Average costs per placement (or 
costs per positive outcome for 



youth) have also been used. It 
has been argued — both by some 
researchers and by program 
operators in the field— that giving 
undue weight to these measures 
caused PICs and local service 
providers to serve a dispropor- 
tionate number of individuals 
who already appeared relatively 
job-ready. That is, with the 
pressures to perform against 
short-run standards, some JTPA 
program managers allocated 
icsources to those for whom good 
outcomes were likely. The 
perception of "creaming" has 
continued to haunt JTPA. ♦ 
The issue is not resolved simply 
by establishing longer-term out- 
come measures. While we com- 
mend the Department of Labor 
for establishing post-program pci 
formance standards, unless enroll 
ment is further targeted, longer 
term measures may provide in- 
creased incentives for program 



operators to enroll inure 
employable individuals, This i on- 
ce rn led us to two recommenda- 
tions, that the program target in- 
dividuals confronting greater bar- 
riers to employment, and that the 
system of performance standards 
promote effective scrvir »»f to a 
less employable population. 
Establis' longer-term outcome 
measures ^such as employment 
retention and increases in earn- 
ings) makes sense only in the 
context of greater targeting on 
the more-in-nced, for it is here 
that JTPA can hope to maximize 
the return on its investment in 
human capital. ♦ 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

JTPA has drawn its distinctive 
identity and gained widespread 
credibility in no small part from 
the emphasis it has accorded to 
program accountabrT /. Par- 
ticularly among employers, but 
also among program staff in job 
training and other systems and in 
the Congress, the fact that JTPA 
has a demonstrable "bottom 
line" has given it increased 
standing. There is absolutely no 
desire to retreat from the 
performance-driven system 
created with JTPA in 1982.4 
However, JTPA must more clear- 
ly demonstrate rts contribution to 
the economy's productivity in 
part through its selection of out- 
come measures. Training pro- 
grams increasingly are being ask- 
ed to meet the needs of both 
potential workers and their 
employers, with added pressure 
likely as labor shortages increase 
in the 1990's. JTPA must be able 
to show that its programs pro- 
duce workers with added value 
sufficient to provide employers 
with the capacity to produce 
effectively. * 
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Within this context we offer the 
following major recommendations 
regarding JTPA performance 
measures; 



RECOMMENDATION 

#12: 

The Fvima^y Program 
Performance Outcome for 
JTPA Adults Should Be 
Job Placements and 
Employment Retention. 
JTPA Programs Should 
Particularly Seek Jobs 
With Career Potential, 
Employee Benefits and 
Wages That Will Allow In- 
dividuals and Families to 
Become Self-Sufficient. 



While other measures may also 
be desired for adults, job place- 
ment and employment retention 
(not necessarily of the placement 
job) must be part of a set of per- 
formance standards implemented 
for job training programs. ♦ 
While the research findings on 
the degree to which placement 
and retention predict longer-term 
program impacts have been mix- 
ed, there are powerful reasons to 
keep them. Certainly, on a very 
basic level, attaining those out- 
comes communicates program 
success to both businesses and the 
community at large. Moreover, 
for a program that tightly targets 
those in need of services and 
aims to increase earnings, it is 
very difficult to argue that job 
placement and employment reten- 
tion are not appropriate near- 
term outcomes. ♦ 



RECOMMENDATION 

#13: 

An Intermediate Com- 
petency Measure Should 
Be Added To More Effec- 
tively Support Basic Skills 
Remediation for Adults. 



Under the existing standards 
framework, the only acceptable 
outcomes lor adults are 
placement-related. This place- 
ment orientation follows directly 
from the provisions of the Act 
and is a response to perceived 
difficulties under earlier pro- 
grams. For youth, both in and 
out of school, non-placement out- 
comes related to academic 
credentialling are not only accep- 
table, they are encouraged and 
rewarded as an integral part of 
the performance incentives 
system. This situation has led to 
an imbalance in programs for 
adults and youth. Adults who 
apply to JTPA with serious skills 
deficits and poor work histories 
are less apt to be enrolled by pro- 
grams than a comparable youth 
who may only be a year or two 
younger. Their employment pro- 
spects may be equally poor, but 
from the SDA or provider's 
perspective, the youth appears 
more "attractive" since, under 
current practices, the program 
can be rewarded for its efforts to 
serve him or her, while ac- 
complishing something short of 
job placement. The Committee 
feels that this type of imbalance is 
counter-productive and can be 
easily remedied. ♦ 
The exact form a competency 
measure should take is not 
specified here. There are a 



number of options, including an 
enif.loyability enhancement 
measure similar to the one now 
used for youth, or a recognized 
measure of educational attain- 
ment such as the GED. Although 
it is important for competencies 
to reflect the needs of local labor 
markets and to have high PIC in- 
volvement, there is a need for 
national-state and state-SDA 
parameters governing competency 
measurement system*,. If increas- 
ed competencies truly inc valued 
outcomes, as we believe they are, 
it is inappropriate to allow the 
variation 'hat now exists. ♦ 



RECOMMENDATION 
#14: 

Performance Measures for 
Youth Should Include the 
Acquisition of Work- 
Related Competencies, 
School Completion, and 
Entry Into Advanced 
Training, Education or 
Employment, 



For in-school youth served by 
JTPA, appropriate outcomes 
should be related to competency 
attainment, school credentialling 
or entry into advanced education, 
training, or employment after 
graduation. ♦ 

Older out-of-school youth, par- 
ticularly dropouts, should be en- 
couraged and assisted in seeking 
education. JTPA may provide the 
skills, remediation and discipline 
necessary to enter more work/ 
study or training programs. 
Creating the community linkages 
that maximize these opportunities 
should be part of the local JTPA 
accountability structure. ♦ 
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RECOMMENDATION 
#15: 

Because of Their Effects 
on Both the Groups 
Targeted and the Services 
Provided, the Act's Cur- 
rent Performance 
Standards Should Be 
Modified in Three Key 
Respects: 

A While Cost Measures 
Should Clearly Be 
Used for Day-To-Day 
Program Administra- 
tion and Possibly 
Sanctions, They 
Should Bp Excluded 
From the Performance 
Incentives Process; 

B Near-Term Outcome 
Standards Should Be 
Valid Proxies for 
Desired Longer-Term 
Impacts; 

C The Federal Govern- 
ment Should Develop 
Approved, Alternative 
Methods for Measur- 
ing Long-Term Income 
Gain and Welfare Sup- 
port Reduction, Using 
Unemployment In- 
surance Wage Records, 
Social Security, the 
Ongoing JTPA Ex- 
periments Evaluation 
or Other Sources. 



Experience has shown that «nrcn- 
live awards help to steel tnc 
system. Therefore, the outcomes 
used in the standards and incen- 
ti\es process should he such that 
managing towards them leads 
prog, am operators to produce 
lasting results for their par* 
tici pants. Cost standards are im- 
portant management tools in both 
the public and private sectors. 
They distinguish JTPA from 
other programs by presenting a 
""private sector face*' to the 
national employer community. ♦ 
In JTPA, cost standards play 
substantially different roles at 
each governmental level. At the 
federal level, the cost 
standards— guidelines actually — 
can be used to indicate what the 
federal government feels is ap- 
propriate, on average, to spend 
for youth and adults to achieve 
certain outcomes. At the state 
level, the cost standards can be 
used by the state councils and 
governors to set some general 
guidelines and make some 
general comparisons among 
SDAs, adjusting for local 
economic conditions and the type 
of participants served, using the 
Department of Labor's or an 
alternative adjustment model. 
Locally, the local elected officials 
and PICs — typically with access 
to far more detailed cost informa- 
tion, including the contribution 
from other non-JTPA sources — 
can use cost standards to assess 
the cost effectiveness of their 
sen * providers for defined 
groups of participants. ♦ 
However, there are significant 
drawbacks to the use of cost 
standards for incentiv awards 
given the limitations of the data 
and the adjustment model. It is 
impossible to make correct 




judgments at the » xleral or state 
levels on the quality and efficien- 
cy of services based o») cost infor- 
mation a!one. For example, pro- 
grams with a high cost per 
entered employment may be 
poorly managed or have very few 
options for coordination locally 
(e.g., rural programs) or may 
represent the results of an inten- 
sive investment approach; con- 
versely, programs with low costs 
per entered employment may be 
operating well-designed interven- 
tions efficiently or serving job- 
ready clients in quick-fix efforts 
or doing a great job of program 
coordination so tluu .-on-jTPA 
contriuutions — none of which arc 
reported federally — are maxi- 
mized. Currently, there is no way 
to know these distinctions a* the 
state level, where incentive 
awards are made, or to account 
for them in the performance ad- 
justment model. Therefore, *he 
Committee recommends that cost 
standards be excluded from in- 
centive awards. ♦ 
In the continuing effort to 
manage programs that produce 
lasting results for participants, the 
process of seeking out and im- 
plementing valid short-run prox- 
ies for these long-term impacts is 
critical. Skill competency levels 
and wages ?t placement have 



been suggested to the Committee 
as two such proxies. It is impor- 
tant that DOL maintain a con- 
tinuous research effort designed 
to support the use of the right 
performance measures. ♦ 
The federal government should 
also take the responsibility for 
developing approved 
methodologies for measuring 
long-term income gain and reduc- 
tions in welfare dependency. Try- 
ing to assemble this information 
at the local level through long- 
term follow-up or random sampl- 
ing is inefficient and ineffective. 
Operating within federally ap- 
proved guidelines, states have ac- 
cess to wage records through the 
UI system for more than 95 per- 
cent of American workers, and 
should be able to collect the re- 
quisite information. In addition, 
valuable data on long-term pro- 
gram impacts will be available in 
the early 1990s from the JTPA 
evaluation, which is using ran- 
dom assignments and control 
groups to compare outcomes over 
time. ♦ 



RECOMMENDATION 

#16: 

Outcomes Should Be Based 
On Clearly Defined Data 
Elements and Systems. 



In the business world, it is now 
widely accepted that the excellent 
companies define their expected 
results explicitly, and tightly 
measure performance against 
them, while allowing their pro- 
ducers to have discretion in how 
they attain those results. We sug- 
gest that JTPA emulate this 
model. To date, JTPA has tend- 



ed to permit ke> elements of per- 
formance to be defined with great 
discretion. It is time to rectif\ 
this situation and reinforce the 
performance-driven character of 
the system. Even in a decentra- 
lized federal-state-local job train 
ing system, the fact that funds 
are overwhelmingly federal clearly 
argues for insisting on a high 
level of <*~oountabilit> . This 
would lead to higher le\els of 
confidence that the programs are 
achieving constructive public 
purposes. ♦ 



RECOMMENDATION 

#17: 

The Reliability and Con- 
sistency of Information 
Collected By JTPA Should 
Be Improved and Common 
Data Elements Should Be 
Developed in Order to 
Define and Measure Per- 
formance Consistently 
Across Programs. 



Currently, states — and even 
SDAs within the same state — 
make use of different definitions 
for key terms that indicate when 
a participant begins a program — 
and is therefore "counted" — and 
when he or she ends program 
participation — at which time 
his/her status is recorded and 
reported. Standardizing the 
meaning of such terms as 
"enrollment, " "termination," 
and "placement" throughout the 
system would ! prove the valid- 
ity of national performance 
reports and create a level playing 
field for measuring outcomes in 



JTPA across states ind SDAs 
within states. Further, a broad- 
band, inter-disciplinary group 
should work collaboratively 
toward the creation of a core of 
common and compatible data 
elements and program languages 
foi JTPA, other DOL/ETA pro- 
grams and closely related 
workforce investment activities, 
such as the Family Support Act 
(JOBS) and vocational education 
and rehabilitation. Compatible 
data elements and performance 
measures across programs will be 
conducive to greater collaboration 
and coordination and will permit 
programs and service oroviders to 
be more easily compared.* 



RECOMMENDATION 

#18: 

The Measurement of JTPA 
Outcomes Should Be Kept 
As Simple and As Focused 
As Possible. 



It is axiomatic that, if all things 
are important, then none are. 
The fact is that there are now 12 
national performance standards, 
many added governors' standards 
and numerous performance re- 
quirements in performance con- 
tracts. It is important that 
JTPA's mission not be diffused 
through the use of too many 
measures embedded in complex 
measurement and adjustment 
systems. Or, as the head of a 
federal task force on IRS 
penalties stated recently: "Rules 
lose moral force if there are too 
many of the.... That's why there 
are only 10 commandments." ♦ 



AN AGENDA 
FOR CHANGE 



INCREASING 
PRODUCTIVITY AND 
R r "ONSIVENESS 
I i teal work of job training 
has been and continues to be done 
in relative obscurit\ b\ thousands 
<>i individuals and organizations 
across the countrx: but the excit- 
ing potential lor aeeomi T khmcnl 
in the job training s\sti*ti has not 
bees full) realized. A relatixch 
passive, admin isti at i\e process 
h«ts |>ie\ ailed when an encigctu. 
Utatiu and IbiUstd elloit is u- 
quirul. The emphasis should bi 
upon management. The challenge 
toda\ is to achieve high levels of 
performance b\ perfecting the 
practice of labor market interven- 
tion and by expanding its role 
among a host of related programs 
and systems. 4 



A coherent human resource 
development strategy is essential 
to achieving JTPA's workforce 
investment goals. But even 
managed at peak capacity, solv- 
ing the nation's productivity 
problem is and addressing its 
global challenges is more than 
any single program, agency or 
system can hope to accomplish on 
its own. In these times of con- 
strained federal and state budgets 
an^ limited resources, what is 
needed is federally directed 
leadership that requires JTPA 
and related programs to activel) 
collaborate, drawing from all 
available resources to provide a 
continuum of services. ♦ 
JTPA's program activities and 
management structures can be 
molded to *it the requirements of 
a future increasingly dominated 
by rapid change and uncertainty. 
On one hand, they will need to 
be agile, creative, adaptive and 
risk taking; and on the other, ef- 
ficient, competent and highly ac- 
countable for results. In other 
words, they will have to possess 
many of the same features that 
distinguish the best and most suc- 
cessful companies they will in- 
teract with in the labor market. ♦ 



JTPA's passage in 1982 intro- 
duced fundamental changes to the 
job training system, most of 
which by now are well accepted 
and admired throughout the 
country. These changes included, 
among others: strengthening the 
role of local PICs and 
private/public partnerships 
generally; enhancing the role of 
states, especially governors and 
their State Job Training Coor- 
dinating Councils; and encourag- 
ing cooperative planning and 
other Joint activities with the 
labor exchange system operated 
by the Employment Service. All 
of these changes were substantive 
and important; they have the 
potential for even greater ad- 
vances in the future. ♦ 
JTPA must increasingly become 
a demand-driven system. To be 
demand-driven is to be driven by 
customer needs, those of both 
participants and employers. Par- 
ticipants' needs are defined by 
what they require to bridge the 



gap between their current defi- 
ciencies and their career aspira- 
tions and opportunities. 
Employers* needs are defined by 
their hiring and advancement 
standards and their competitive 
positions. To be demand-driven 
is to accept the obligation to 
tailor services to meet in- 
dividualized needs, whether those 
of participants or of employers. 
This, in turn, creates the demand 
for a structure with the capacin 
to plan, manage, deliver, track, 
account for and evaluate in- 
dividualized services. ♦ 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

This first set of recommendations 

encompasses changes in JTPA's 
own internal structure and opera- 
tions. They speak to the way in 
which JTPA funding flows by 
program title. The types of 
changes recommended should be 
viewed as logical next steps along 
the path the job training system 
has been on for some time. They 
represent the system's e/olution 
as a major player in a com- 
prehensive array of systems.^ 



RECOMMENDATION 
#19: 

The Current JTPA Title 
IIA and IIB Structure 
Should Be Changed, 
Creating A Comprehensive 
At-Risk Youth Title For 
The Provision of Year- 
Round Services To Both 
In-School and Out-of- 
School Youth Between the 
Ages of 14 and 21 Years of 
Age, and An Adult Title 
Serving Those 22 Years of 
Age and Over. 

RECOMMENDATION 

#20: 

The Recommended 
Funding Split Based on 
Current Appropriations is 
60 Percent/Youth Title, 40 
Percent/Adult Title. 



RECOMMENDATION 

#21: 

500 Million Dollars Should 
Be Requested As An Addi- 
tional Appropriation For 
The Newly Proposed Com- 
prehensive At-Risk Youth 
Title. 



There is a compelling argument 
for giving added emphasis, 
visibility and dollars to services 
for youth, based not only on the 
evident need for more preventive 
treatment Miategics, but also on 
the fact that they will constitute 
an increasing share of the 
number of young entrants to the 
labor forced 

The creation of a separate youth 
title will significantly broaden op- 
portunities for collaboration be- 
tween JTPA, local school systems 
and other community resources. 
Such opportunities should include 
joint identification of at-risk 
youth and collaborative planning 
of Chapter I, Vocational Educa- 
tion, Special Education, Adult 
Education and JTPA initiatives 
for both in- and out-of-school 
youth. ♦ 

The rationale for recommending 
a separate youth title is 
augmented by a number of im- 
portant facts. First, early research 
findings and changing labor 
market conditions indicate that 
year-round developmental ac- 
tivities may have a larger payoff 
for youth and employers than do 
the traditional stand-alone, sum- 
mer employment programs. 
Second, older, out-of-school 
youth — many of them 
dropouts — are fast becoming the 
lost and "forgotten naif." 
Renewed emphasis on serving 
these youth is needed, including 



aggressive outreach efforts, since 
many of these youth do not res- 
pond to traditional intake ac- 
tivities. And, third, as stated 
previously, program experience 
has demonstrated a series of pro- 
grammatic interventions that are 
particularly effective with youth, 
such as adult mentors, technology 
based instruction coupled with 
work experience, and community 
service, life skills and motiva- 
tional training. ♦ 
We also recommend that the 
majority of funding in the youth 
title should be dedicated to out- 
of-school youth. This recommen- 
dation presumes that the current 
Title IIA requirement that 40 
percent of the funds be expended 
on youth would be eliminated, 
with approximately that level of 
funding transferred to the pro- 
posed Comprehensive At-Risk 
Youth Title. It further presumes 
that the funding now in Title IIB 
as well as the newly requested ad- 
ditional appropriation would be 
incorporated into this title. We 
hope and expect that more 
limited JTPA funding will be 
used to leverage and supplement 



existing resources to serve in- 
school youth at risk of dropping 
out or failure in the labor 
market, thus freeing up the larger 
balance of Youth Title resources 
to focus on the difficult problem* 
of the out-of-school, largely 
dropout population. ♦ 
Finally, we acknowledge that the 
future stability of the workforce 
and of the American family will 
depend on our ability to raise the 
aspirations, hopes, abilities and 
opportunities of all young people, 
particularly those now popularly 
referred to as "at risk" or more 
broadly, the "forgotten half." 
This challenge will require some 
institutional changes, new pro- 
grammatic initiatives that may in- 
clude community service, greater 
community involvement and new 
investments. Successfully serving 
"at-risk" youth requires intensive 
individual investments. These ad- 
ditional funds will be required in 
order not to reduce the number 
of young people served. 
Therefore, even in a time of 
fiscal restraint, we recommend 
this modest additional investment 
in the nation's future. ♦ 



RECOMMENDATION 

#22: 

Current State Set- Asides of 
5%, 3%, 8% and 6% 
Should Be Revised As 
Follows: 

A Of the Total Resources 
Available in the Newly 
Proposed Adult and 
Youth Titles: 

• 85% Should Flow 
Through To Local 
Areas 

• 15% Should Re 
Used in Approx- 
imately Equal 
Thirds By The 
States for Program 
Management, Incen- 
tives for Local Pro- 
grams and Broad 
Capacity Building 
Activities. 

B A Higher Minimum 
Floor For State 
Management and Ad- 
ministration is Needed 
For Small States. 



In the original design of JTPA, 
in addition to 5 percent for ad- 
ministration, a series of special 
set-asides were established to 
achieve specific program objec- 
tives at the state level: to en- 
courage coordination between 
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education and training services (8 
percent); to provide training pro- 
grams for older individuals (3 
percent); and to provide incentive 
grants for programs meeting or 
exceeding performance standards 
(6 percent). We believe these pro- 
visions need reconsideration. ♦ 
Decisions on the nee^ for training 
older individuals are best made at 
the local level, where both de- 
mand and need can best be deter- 
mined and met, as in the case of 
other target groups; therefore, 
continuation of the special older 
worker set-aside at the state level 
is not recommended. We also feel 
that coordination between educa- 
tion and JTPA systems will be 
considerably expanded through 
our recommendations for joint 
planning for intensive basic and 
vocational skills to in- and out-of- 
school youth and adults, as well 
as building new arrangements for 
integrated service delivery at the 
national, state and local levels. ♦ 
We did conclude, however, that 
it is essential that 15 percent of 
allocated funds be reserved for 
the Governor and that these 
funds should be used to 
strengthen state management of 
the program (including data col- 
lection), to build the capacity of 
state and local deliverers of pro- 
gram services, and to provide in- 
centives for SDAs to move in 
new desirable directions. ♦ 
The system could benefit greatly 
from additional small scale ex- 
perimentation and on-site 
technical assistance in manage- 
ment techniques and program 
design. Although we recommend 
these activities as appropriate for 
broad national sponsorship, in- 
dividual state efforts need to be 
encouraged to nurture both a 



top-down and bottom-up im- 
provement in quality and 
creativity. States should be en- 
couraged to foster experimenta- 
tion and pilot projects, and after 
appropriate evaluation, undertake 
aggressive dissemination and 
technical assistance efforts tu help 
replicate promising strategies and 
improve local services. Stronger 
inter-state communication and 
knowledge transfer would im- 
prove the capacity and the quality 
of the entire national training 
system. ♦ 

Incentives play a significant role 
in changing bureaucratic as well 
as human behavior. Funding 
leverages change, both in and 
beyond JTPA. Experience with 
the use of incentive funds and the 
various set-asides, under JTPA 
and its predecessor programs, 
shows that the carrot is more 
effective than the stick in indu- 
cing change, whether it is to pro- 
mote more effective performance 
d ; ectly or to establish and nur- 
ture program linkages indirectly. 
Non-cash incentives, such as 
added program flexibility or 
special recognition for exemplary 
performance or activities, can 
also be effective. Agencies are 
more likely to use the services 
and cooperate with others if both 
can get credit for the end 
results. ♦ 

In the earlier section on perfor- 
mance measures, we outlined our 
recommendations vis a vis ap- 
propriate outcome/impact 
measures. There was strong senti- 
ment expressed by members that 
states be judicious in establishing 
the criteria for incentive awards, 
because of their implicit "steer- 
ing' 9 effect. States should be en- 
couraged to consider awards for 
serving harder-to-serve groups 
than required by law and/or for 



forging cooperative ventures with 
other human development 
systems that leverage additional 
resources. However, we do not 
favor incentive awards for merely 
doing what is required. ♦ 
We also recommend that a 
related state management issue be 
reexamined. Under current law 
small states are now provided 
with a minimum administrative 
funding level of $200,000. Given 
the complex and increasing ad- 
ministrative responsibilities in- 
cumbent upon every state, serious 
consideration should be given to 
increasing the minimum ad- 
ministrative funding level. ♦ 



The real capacity for better per- 
formance in JTPA lies in its serv- 
ice provider organizations and the 
people who staff them. The job 
training system, in its various 
guises, has performed remarkably 
well since its inception several 
decades ago, surviving large 
swings in funding, significant 
changes in governing relation- 
ships and substantive shifts in the 
mix of allowable target popula- 
tions and services. The source of 
this enduring capacity should be 
explicitly recognized; every effort 
should be made to ameliorate 
the conditions that impede it, and 
sustained efforts should be 
provided to ensure that it is 
nurtured. ^ 

To work alongside these ad- 
ministrators and service pro- 
viders, strong and active private 
partners are vitally needed at all 
levels of the job training system 
and in related public programs as 
well. Along with its performance- 
driven nature, a distinguishing 
feature of JTPA is the role played 
by the private sector, especially at 




the local level through hundreds 
of PlCs. Promoting strong, active 
private/public partnership institu- 
tions for JTPA at all governmen- 
tal levels will help to demonstrate 
the commitment to achieving 
common goals within the 
framework of a coherent 
workforce investment policy. ♦ 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The set of recommendations 
offered here deal with the impor- 
tant but largely neglected tasks of 
building and supporting the 
capacity of the job training 
system. They range from sug- 
gesting more stable and depend- 
able funding and improving labor 
market information for planning 
to ensuring capacity for strong 
policy making and service 
delivery and conducting more 
research to carry better designed 
programs into the future. ♦ 

RECOMMENDATION 

#23: 

The Department of Labor 
Should Take A Proactive 
Role in Building Capacity 
Throughout the Employ- 
ment and Training 
System. 



Federal training and tcchnkal 
assistance responsibilities ha\e 
been sadly neglected. One way of 
redressing this void in system- 
wide capacity building would be 
to create a new line item for this 
purpose in the JTPA appropria- 
tion. Such funds could create and 
sustain a network of multi- 
regional training institutes and 
institutional grants for a small 
group of colleges and universities. 
Comparable past efforts were 
viewed positively by the employ- 
ment and training community, as 
well as by such objective outside 
panels as the National Academ) 
of Sciences. ♦ 

We also support efforts to both 
foster professional growth among 
managers, service deliverers and 
advisors, and assist in the 
development of professional stan- 
dards of service for the industry. 
Both areas of investment will im- 
prove the effectiveness of job 
training. To that end, we con- 
gratulate the Department of 
Labor for its support for the 
Partnership for Employment and 
Training Careers, the new profes- 
sional association being created 
for workers and volunteers in the 
employment and training field. ♦ 
We also point to an area of 
weakness in the system: 
technology transfer for literacy 
development, skill training and 
data management. Enormous 
strides have been taken in private 
industry and the military in the 
use of technology for training and 
management. Yet, by and large, 
local SDAs are left to their own 
devices to ferret out quality 
techniques and systems. We 
recommend that the Department 
take immediate steps to help the 
system make use of a 20th cen- 
tury knowledge base as we ready 
for the challenges of the 21st 
century. ♦ 



RECOMMENDATION 

#24: 

In Order To Improve Pro- 
gram Capacity and the 
Quality of Services, Per- 
manent National Advisory 
Panels Should Be Created 
To: 

A Advise DOL and the 
States on the Issues 
Most In Need of Fur- 
ther Research and 
Development (R & D); 
and 

E After Assessing the 
Results of the R & D 
Activities, Advise DOL 
on the Most Effective 
Ways to Disseminate 
and Replicate Signifi- 
cant Findings. 

R&D and capacity building ac- 
tivities in general have taken a 
back seat during JTPA's first five 
years of existence. Resource set- 
asides at the federal and state 
levels should be considered in 
order to stimulate and evaluate 
new approaches to working suc- 
cessfully with more difficult 
clients. Careful R & D is the 
foundation of program success. 
Without a continuing R&D 
agenda, which feeds proven ideas 
into the pipeline, systems tend to 
stagnate. > 

The recommended panels, with 
revolving membership composed 
of local practitioners, SDA and 
state administrators, and national 



policy experts, should be charged 
with creating an annual agenda 
of items for research and dev elop- 
ment for consideration by the 
states and federal department* in 
charge of employment and train- 
ing. Those offices should work 
with appropriate experts to deter- 
mine the most feasible strategy 
for implementing the suggestions. 
A modest agenda for R&D Pilot 
Projects is suggested by the Com- 
mittee in the concluding section 
of this report. ♦ 
The underly ing purpose of the 
panels would be to broaden in- 
volvement of the whole sy stem in 
the R & D function, and thereby 
improve that function's 
usefulness. Too often research 
findings have no effect on the 
system's ini lligence or practice, 
in addition, there is currently too 
little investment in the develop- 
ment of new service approaches 
and better use of technology. 
Knowledge by itself generates 
only modest action, often 
haphazardly and often without 
much congruence between the 
two. Twenty-five years of 
employment and training history, 
plus an examination of the way 
most successful for-profit com- 
panies operate, indicate clearly 
that resources and strategies are 
necessary to maximize the impact 
of the R&D function. ♦ 
Often, research reports, show- 
and-tell panels at industry con- 
ferences, promotional materials 
and occasional how-to booklets 
are the primary media for sharing 
knowledge and insights about 
new services or developments. 
For some knowledge, these ap- 
proaches are adequate and ap- 
propriate; for others, especially 



when they represent new, 
technically -oiienteu or multi- 
component services, or stiategies 
involving technical assistance and 
training, incentive funds and 
other devices are needed to en- 
sure practical and accurate ex- 
ploitation in the field. ♦ 
Therefore, it is important to ex- 
amine and assess the results of 
various research, demonstration 
and pilot projects, and recom- 
mend, under clearly articulated 
standards, those which should be 
more broadly utilized and how. 
The goal of this recommendation 
is to upgrade the quality, 
relevance and importance of the 
R&D function in a human 
capital development system that 
must keep pace with workplace 
and demographic changes. ♦ 

RECOMMENDATION 

#25: 

Standards for Core Service 
Delivery Components and 
Staff Should Be 
Developed. 



Core competencies should be 
defined by peer professionals for 
each basic occupational specialty 
involved in the delivery of serv- 
ices; i.e., outreach and intake 
worker, assessment specialist, case 
manager, curriculum developer, 
contract manager, MIS specialist, 
job developer and others. Peer- 
developed standards should evolve 
for workforce development 
careers across agencies and 
related programs. A similar effort 
should be undertaken to create 
peer-developed standards for the 
basic components of the JTPA 



service delivery system, including 
recruitment, assessment, remedia- 
tion, curricula development, 
job development, post-program 
services and other important 
components. ♦ 

While considerable attention has 
been given to certain aspects of 
labor market intervention, there 
has been little if any movement 
toward the kind of systematic ef- 
fort required to understand and 
develop the critical components of 
the delivery system. JTPA must 
systematically perfect its "produc- 
tion function", the system's abil- 
ity to perform outreach, assess- 
ment, strategic, goal-directed, 
result-oriented employability 
planning, academic, occupational 
and functional skills development; 
marketing and placement, and 
post-placement services. ♦ 
This advancement is possible only 
after certain conditions are met. 
First, there is a need for industry 
standards and definitions. Se- 
cond, there is a need to track and 
financially account for program 
participation, performance and 
outcomes (intermediate and 
longer term) at a service unit 
level. Third, is the need for de- 
tailed data on Individual 
characteristics, including informa- 
tion on employment barriers in 
addition to the type of demo- 
graphic information currently col- 
lected. Finally, is the need to be 
motivated and financially able to 
move from what is commonly 
done to what is possible. This 
calls for positive incentives for 
desired result? as well as careful 
experimentation on a scale that 
can only reasonably be ac- 
complished on an ongoing basis 
with the support and involvement 
of the federal government, as 
suggested in the concluding sec- 
tion of this report. ♦ 



RECOMMENDATION 

#26: 

Efforts Should Be Under- 
taken To Reduce Instabili- 
ty and Strengthen the 
Capacity of the Job Train- 
ing System To Meet the 
Needs of Both Individuals 
and Employers Over Time 
By: 

A Moving the System 
Toward Multi-Year 
Funding That 
Stimulates the 
Development and Use 
of Strategic Planning; 

B Encouraging States 
and SDA'S To Adopt 
Multi-Year Contrac- 
ting Arrangements 
(Similar To Those in 
Job Corps) That Pro- 
vide for Multi-Year 
Core Funding for Key 
Service Providers, 



Throughout the JTPA system, 
long-range planning has been 
rendered virtually impossible by 
the short-term, year-to-year 
orientation of the program, for- 
mula funding volatility and 
numerous constraints currently 
embodied in the legislation. 
Beginning at the Congressional 
level, the adoption of a longer- 
term perspective must become a 
priority. Such a perspective 
would be most appropriately ar- 
ticulated in multi-year funding 
rhat enables the system to move 



to a higher plane of management 
and io allow core service pro- 
viders to hire, train and retain a 
cadre of professional staff. It is 
our belief that the payoff of such 
a strategy would be more in- 
tegrated planning and service 
delivery at state and local levels, 
supported by a stable netwurk uf 
experienced service personnel. ♦ 

RECOMMENDATION 

#27: 

Labor Market Information 
(LMI) is Critical to Job 
Training Decision-Making 
and Needs Attention in 
Two Key Respects: 

A Greater Involvement 
and Investment in 
Developing the Capa- 
city of Both Producers 
and Users of LMI at 
Federal, State and 
Local Levels; and 

B Development, By the 
Department of Labor 
in Cooperation With 
the States, of Tech- 
niques for Local Plan- 
ners to Facilitate the 
Creation and Use of 
Locally-Derived LMI. 

We acknowledge that LMI is an 
important element of decision- 
making and planning ai all levels 
of management in JTPA. The 
availability and usability of infor- 
mation for the benefit of the in- 
dividual participant is especially 
important, yet that is where it is 
now least helpful. ♦ 



The existing 50 different LMI 
programs are inconsistent in their 
approaches to data analysis and 
application and use of the data. 
This lack of comparability is a 
real barrier to sharing innova- 
tions and advancing LMTs use. 
The current information 
configuration — federal, state and 
local — can nevei achieve the com- 
prehensiveness that Congress in- 
tended without more active 
federal leadership to guide effec- 
tive analysis for planning and in- 
dividual career guidance pur- 
poses. The development of better 
LMI in direct support of JTPA is 
central to the mission of the 
Labor Department and its pro- 
grams, both job training and 
labor exchange. ♦ 
Those who rely on LMI generally 
believe that knowing how to 
make better use of existing infor- 
mation should take priority over 
obtaining more data. The first 
means of improving communica- 
tion with the users of LMI can 
be accomplished by increasing its 
meaning through more and im- 
proved analysis. In addition, in- 
creased training is needed for 
both producers and users. ♦ 
Under JTPA's decentralized ap- 
proach, efforts to share new 
technology and developments 
across states have not been fully 
successful. An organized and con- 
sistent federal effort is needed to 
assure that new and innovative 
developments are shared effec- 
tively with those who use them.* 
Improving our LMI can result in 
a job training system that is more 
responsive to the needs of both its 
customers. It should assist in 
identifying demand occupations, 
key trends in industrial change, 
wage patterns and the like; it 
should also inform individual's 
career choices and plans. ♦ 



Throughout this report, we have 
referred to the changing nature of 
the workplace, the changing 
nature of the workforce and the 
fiscal constraints of our current 
environment. We have referenced 
other major systems and pro- 
grams concerned with developing 
human working capital — 
education, welfare, appren- 
ticeship, veterans, aging and 
many others. We have made the 
case that no one system or pro- 
gram can operate effectively ur 
efficiently as a stand-alone activ- 
ity. We are committed tu the ef- 
fort to overcome some of the 
longstanding barriers to function- 
ing as an effective part uf a more 
comprehensive whole. To stim- 
ulate this collaboration, we offer 
an initial recommendation. ♦ 



RECOMMENDATION 

#28: 

At All Levels of Govern- 
ment, Public/Private Part- 
nership Institutions Should 
Be Created or Expanded 
to Become Responsible for 
the Collaborative Policy 
Development and Planning 
Needed to Build a More 
Coherent Human Resource 
Delivery System. 

States and federal agencies must 
reach agreement on common 
goals and then establish a series 
of "treaties' ' as the groundwork 
for establishing common ter- 
minology, program measures, 
data base elements and the com- 
mitment of resources for jointly 
planned program activities. At 
the federal level, the partnership 




institution would develop broad 
policy, make recommendations on 
key workforce investment goals 
and generally foster more 
coherent, integrated systems for 
human resource development. 
This entity should have top-level 
participation from the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Education, 
Health and Human Services, 
Commerce and Housing and 
Urban Development; from 
business and labor; and from 
representatives of state and local 
government. ^ 

At the state level, the State Job 
Training Coordinating Councils 
should be energized and expand- 
ed in scope to promote coherent 
inter-agency resource develop- 
ment strategies in keeping with 
each state's political and institu- 
tional context. They should in- 
clude top level decision-makers 
from key public agencies, 
business, labor and community 
organizations, and representatives 
from the local level. The recently 
enacted provisions in the 
Economic Dislocation and 
Worker Adjustment Act are a 
good beginning in this regard. ♦ 
PICs should expand their mission 
to provide oversight on, and 
serve as catalysts to, greater in- 



teragency coordination, collabora- 
tion and communication in all 
local human resource develop- 
ment programs. This local part- 
nership should generally include 
local elected officials, active, high- 
level business and labor participa- 
tion, directors of local public 
agencies, and cormnunity-based 
organizations. ♦ 

The expanded role and functions 
of PICs and SJTCCs recom- 
mended here should not be 
viewed as an endorsement of 
JTPA program "takeovers" of 
the human development field. 
This is not the intent behind the 
recommendation. Rather, we feel 
strongly that the "systems" 
model created under JTPA is one 
that should be emulated. PICs 
and SJTCCs, working with state 
and local elected officials, may 
well become the genesis for ex- 
panded entities charged with 
developing and implementing 
"working capital" policy at the 
state and local level. The next 
phase of our activities, and some 
of the Pilot Projects suggested in 
the conclusion of this report, 
should carry us further on the 
road to a workforce investment 
system. ♦ 




AN AGENDA 
FOR CHANGE 



"IT EXT STEPS 
* The Committee had a laie op- 
V poitunitv to Kn;k ai the niov- 
1 ins P< ir t s of a svstem as thev 
aflVu its capacity to pioduii wotk- 
ing capital," and to trv to intei>iali 
oui perspectives on that sWem into 
a coherent package of Kconmieiula- 
lions and consnli iatioiis. ♦ 
The elements in the package are 
both interdependent and mutually 
reinforcing. For example, increas- 
ing local discretion over service 
choice and relaxing categorical 
cost restrictions will increase the 
effectiveness of service delivery 
only in conjunction with tight- 
ened enrollment targeting, a 
clearer definition of the function 
of performance standards, in- 
creased requirements for reward- 



worthy performance and bi odder 
participation in the R&D pro- 
cess. Recommending a package 
of interdependent provisions may 
be risky, but the Committee felt 
it was realistic for two reasoi > 
First, JTPA's original design 
visioned integrated training ai. 
employment systems in every 
state, but that vision under- 
standably was distracted by a 
severe recession and federal en 
couragement to use all available 
resources to get people back to 
worl Therefore, early emphasis 
on placements became the routine 
business of JTPA, With the 
return of a healthy economy, 
state and local officials have 
renewed their interest in in- 
tegrating programs with similar 
missions. These efforts should be 
encouraged, because we believe 
they will greatly improve the ef- 
fectiveness both of JTPA and of 
the other programs, ♦ 



Second, public discomfort with 
past employment and training 
programs led to piecemeal legisla- 
tion, regulatory adjustments and 
their eventual demise. JTPA, in 
contrast, has significant support 
and substantive strengths. Any 
legislative and regulatory changes 
should preserve its vital 
characteristics while improving its 
overall responsiveness to lapid 
social and economic trends. ♦ 
In sum, we support a publicly 
funded employment and training 
system that is geared in policy 
and practice to the long-term 
human capital development goal 
so often stated rhetorically by our 
leaders and in legislation. It3 
enrollment priorities and longer- 
term outcomes should be more 
definitively established to reflect 
that human capital approach, 
with incentives and rewards tied 
to added-value outcomes. The 
means to achieve these outcomes 
should be left largely to local 
decision-makers, except where na- 
tional needs or findings about 
specific service strategies provide 
a compelling case for restricting 
that discretion. The system 
should develop a more sustained 
and broadly-based R&D and 
capacity building function to help 
it keep up in practice and quality 
with the changing needs of both 
its participants and their eventual 
employers. ♦ 





In our deliberations, we recogn" - 
ed that in several program areas 
critical to the future effectiveness 
of the JTPA program, the 
available base of information and 
experience was not adequate to 
support recommendations for 
legislative or administrative 
change. We believe that these in- 
formation gaps should be address- 
ed by the Department of Labor 
through pilot projects conducted 
under its research and demonstra- 
tion program. Several areas 
might be appropriate for inter- 
agency research agendas. The 
following areas of research and 
testing warrant particularly high 
priority: 

Integrated Delivery of Human 
Services. This report has 
argued the case for building 
an integrated human service 
delivery system at the local 
level, and recommended an 
administrative framework for 
building such a system. Ap- 
propriately designed 
demonstration projects can 
provide working models of 
such linkages. We would 
recommend that particular at- 
tention in this regard should 
be devoted to projects involv- 
ing joint planning by JTPA, 
education and social service 
agencies in providing services 
to disadvantaged youth and 
welfare recipients. Incentives 
for joint planning and in- 
tegrated service delivery 
should include waivers on 
restrictive regulations. We 
point to the successful WIN 
demonstration projects of the 
early 80s that paved the way 
for welfare reform in 1988. 



For example, we propose a 
pilot project in which incen- 
tives are offered to a few 
states to encourage legislation 
modeled on a Council of 
Chief State School Officers 1 
proposal for a guaranteed 
quality education for every at- 
risk youth. This could include 
pooling portions of Head- 
Start, Chapter I, Vocational 
Education, JOBS and JTPA 
funds; waiving certain restric- 
tive regulations; implementing 
research findings on ap- 
propriate curricula and 
teaching techniques; ar- 
ticulating outcome expecta- 
tions at defined intervals; and 
testing of various forms of 
technical assistance and sanc- 
tions if at-risk youth are not 
successfully educated and 
prepared for self-sufficient 
lives. The Departments of 
Education and Labor might 
jointly fund such research, 
which would require interim 
evaluations based on perfor- 
mance standards. 
The phenomenal growth in 
female-headed households liv- 
ing in poverty, and the 
established correlation be- 
tween that and subsequent 
school and work failure, 
justify support for a group of 
pilot projects that would 
utilize resources from multiple 
funding streams to deliver 
human developmental services 
to persistently poor family 
units. Pilots of such Family 
Development Centers, in 
which the goal is economic 
self-sufficiency for the family, 
may be appropriate joint 



R&D projects for DOL and 
HHS, and HUD if such 
centers were to be located in 
large public housing com- 
plexes. Interim performance 
standards that assess literacy, 
teen pregnancy, school perfor- 
mance, family stability and 
ultimate self-sufficiency should 
be established. 

Developing Improved Assess- 
ment Systems. It is our convic- 
tion that more sophisticated 
assessment of JTPA enrollees, 
at entry, is critical to success 
in serving disadvantaged per- 
sons with serious skills defi- 
ciencies. Research is needed 
to determine the most effec- 
tive and efficient means of 
providing such assessment. 
We urge the testing of alter- 
native methodologies for 
assessing youth and adults in 
the JTPA program, such as 
expansion of the criterion- 
referenced test proposed by 
the Project of the States. Out- 
comes from this effort would 
be valuable to all related 
programs. 

Case Management and Related 
Data Systems, Integrated serv- 
ice planning and delivery by 
human resource agencies can 
be greatly facilitated by the 
use of the case management 
approach. Systematic testing 
on a pilot project basis of the 
use of case managers — as in- 
dividuals and in teams — 
should be carried out within 
the JTPA program and as an 
approach to linking services 
between JTPA and other 
related programs in the 
community. 



Because of the past fragmen- 
tation of training and employ- 
ment programs, case manage- 
ment v as not seen as a viable 
service delivery strategy in 
this area. However, with 
authority granted to a single, 
overall "management 
arm"— the states— there is 
now the opportunity to 
seriously consider moving 
towards the comprehensive 
inter-agency service delivery 
system afforded by the case 
management approach. This 
is especially significant in light 
of the strong support given to 
case management in the new 
JOBS program. Intensive 
inter-agency staff training 
must be a prerequisite to im- 
plementation, and appropriate 
curricula should be developed 
as part of the research 
effort. 

Case management implies a 
new approach to management 
and the organization of serv- 
ices into individual treatment 
plans. Integral to the success 
of this strategy forJTPA and 
for its linkage to other human 
development systems is 
research and development into 
a newly designed data and 
reporting system that will cap- 
ture discreet units of service 
with attendant disaggregated 
costs per unit. DOL is en- 
couraged to pursue this effort, 
not only to provide better 
local management and service 
delivery; if successful, cost 
reports related to outcomes 
and long-term program im- 
pacts will have real meaning. 
We recommend that one state 



in each region be selected to 
pilot this effort, $>o that results 
tan be rapidly disseminated. 

Cost Categories. As discussed 
earlier in this report, there is 
reason to believe that the cur- 
rent cap on administrative 
costs may be unnecessarily 
constraining, particularly for 
small SDAs or small states. 
We believe that there is merit 
in testing the value of cost 
restrictions in general, on a 
pilot basis, to determine 
whether or not the program's 
effectiveness is thereby 
diminished or enhanced. Con- 
clusive results will require a 
particularly careful framing of 
the hypothesis *o be tested, 
and rigoruus data collection 
and analysis of the results. 

Interagency Staff Training, 
We have stressed the impor- 
tance of building the capacity 
of the personnel who staff the 
employment and training 
delivery system, including the 
service providers. It is likely 
that there is a sirrylar need for 
capacity-building in local non- 
JTPA training, social service 
and education agencies. We 
urge the Department, for 
reasons of cost-effectiveness as 
well as to help build in- 
teragency teamwork at the 
local level, to explore with 
other Federal agencies the 
possibility of jointly funding 
and conducting training of 
state and local staffs engaged 
in human resource develop- 
ment programs. Articulating 
common goals might be an 
excellent first step in this 
process. 
In view of the importance of 
these Issues to the future of the 
JTPA program and related 



human dcvelopmc t systems, we 
urge the Departmen of Labor to 
move promptly on this research 
and development agenda, and 
follow up with aggressive 
dissemination of important 
findings. ♦ 

CONCLUSION 

The Advisory Committee has ac- 
cepted the charge of the Secretary 
of Labor to follow up this report 
with a more intensive analysis of 
the problem of building an in- 
tegrated human resource delivery 
system. We believe that the bar- 
riers to coordinated service 
delivery, while persistent, arc not 
insurmountable. In addition to 
further policy recommendations 
in this critical area, we may also 
suggest additions to the Depart- 
ment's research agenda on this 
topic. ♦ 

In the process of this analysis, it 
has become clear that the Job 
Training Partnership Act created 
both a program and a delivery 
system. Some view JTPA in the 
narrower sense; others sec the 
broader context. Many of the 
recommendations proposed in this 
report arc directed to sharpening 
the focus of JTPA program ac- 
tivities in order to develop a pro- 
duct custom tailored for a chang- 
ed market place. At the same 
time, we became acutely aware 
that the JTPA delivery system 
has the capacity for considerable 
broadening; it could become the 
foundation for integrated human 
capital development activities. In 
this report, we have indicated 
what some next steps in that 
direction might be. Whether or 
not that happens depends on vi- 
sion, leadership, professionalism 
and a healthy dose of good will in 
every community and at every 
level of government. ♦ 
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